-PFM closes out contract at MPC 


By Danny Ng 


Professional Foods Manage- 
_ment recently terminated its con- 
tract with ASMPC and will leave 
the campus, effective on June 8. 

After a long history of contro- 
_versy and disagreements, (See 
story on this page) William 
Crane, the Vice-President of 
PFM, notified Student Govern- 
ment President Joseph Donahue 
of their intentions. 


No Support 


Robert Severson, the Regional. 


Director of the food service, said 
he ‘‘will be very happy come June 
8 when we come off that campus; 
very, very happy.”’ 

‘‘We’ve had no support from 
the college,’’ he added. ‘“We’ve 
had no support from the admin- 
istration on that campus. So, what 
we’re doing is, in our contract and 
in. our cancellation, is that we 
would hold out to the last hour of 
operation our contract calls for 
professionally. And we will do so. 
We will go out the way we always 
try to do so- professionally.”’ 

“*Professional Foods Manage- 


ment has certainly done our part 


to uphold our part of the agree- 
ment,’’ said Severson. “We'll 


stay there until our contract is up 
June 8 and believe me, we’ll be 
right out after lunch.’’ 

He concluded. ‘‘It will be the 
happiest day of my life.’’ 

‘Robert Gamberg, area repre- 
sentitive of the Hotel and Rest- 
aurant Employees’ Union, Local 
483. announced that the PFM 
employees are now members of 
the union and that PFM has 
signed a union contract effective 
April 24. | 

“All employees are getting 
significant pay increases,’’ Gam- 
“berg said. ‘‘They will be enjoying 
benefits that they never had 
before, such as: health and 
welfare insurance, which includes 
doctors visits, dental care and 
visual care, legal costs, and sick 
pay. Also, they will receive 
pension benefits and pension 
credits for all the time they have 
worked at MPC.”’ 

Gamberg also pointed out that 
student workers who have re- 
ceived $.50 hourly will now be 
paid $2.91, a rate comparable to 
salaries paid to classified em- 
ployees. 

The contract has built into it a 
“successor clause that provides 
that the agreement will be bind- 


ing on any company which takes 
over food service. | Gamberg 
noted that by law any new 
employer is bound to recognize 
the union as repreésentitives of the 
employees. 

‘The college, or if the ASMPC 
is still the administrator of the 
contract, would have a responsi- 
bility to inform any new employer 
that there is a union contract in 
effect and therefore expect the 
employer to honor that contract. 
That would avoid any problems in 
the future,’’ Gamberg added. 


Promoting Relations — 


‘Mike Simpson resigned from 
his position as the local manager 
for PFM. 

‘“My association with PFM has 


been one of frustration with | 


+ 


personnel policies,’’ said Simp- 
son. “‘I feel that in this situation, 
PFM hasn’t done as much as it is 
capable of doing in promoting 
harmonious relations on camp- 
us.’ 

Clara Williams, a cashier with 
cafeteria believed that she was to 
hired to take his place when he 
left. 

According to Severson, PFM is 
bringing a woman to take Simp- 
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PFM’s stormy history 
at the College Center 


By Ron Eastwood 


June, 1974 - Professional Food 
Service Management signs cont- 
tract at MPC and John Groos is 
appointed by PFM as local man- 
ager. 

August, 1974 - As part of 
normal procedure, all employees 
are terminated for the summer 
with the understanding that they 
will be rehired at the beginning of 
the new semester. One of these 
employees, Clara Williams, reads 
that her and other employees’ 
jobs are open in the classsified 
section of the Monterey Peninsula 
Herald. Williams questions PFM 
manager John Groos about this. 
She says she is told that “‘whites 
are generally better workers than 
blacks.”” The Black employees 


take their problems to NAACP 
and the student government. 
September, 1974 - all em- 
ployees are rehired. 
December, 1974 - In a letter to 


PFM_ Executive Vice-President - 


Lawrence Pande, Geneva Banks, 
Chairperson of ASMPC’s Food 
Service Committee, says that 
PFM: 

1. Has failed ‘‘to provide the 
necessary personnel for efficient 
management of its program.”’ 

2. Has‘‘not been responsible 
for the maintenance of sanitary 
conditions.’’ 

3. Has ‘‘not maintained stan- 
dards of health and cleanliness.’’ 

4. Has “‘not consulted ASMPC 
when employees have been hired 
or dismissed as agreed upon in 


the contract.’’ 

The letter also notes, ‘‘At- 
tached please find copies of 
complaints to ASMPC from stu- 
dents in regard to unsatisfactory 
service and food quality. Two of 
these complaints are from the 
College President, Dr. George 
Faul. One reflects his own feel- 
ings and the other speaks for the 
faculty and staff of MPC.’’ 

June 4, 1975 - New contract 
negotiations eliminates PFM’s 
summer session openings, rent of 
cafeteria, and volumn override. 

February, 1975 - High inflation 
causes PFM to raise prices. 

March, 1976 - Mike Simpson 
atrives as new cafeteria manager. 


Please turn to page 5 


School cuts its water use 
in’ April by more than half 


The college is easily meeting its 
water conservation goals, accord- 
ing to figures released by the 
administration for April. 

Except for Wednesdays, week- 
day averages of water use ranged 
between 12 and 21 thousand 
gallons last month, contrasted 
with the school’s goal of 25,000 
gallons per day. The school has 
set lower daily limits on water use 


for Friday through Sunday. 
Friday’s limit of 20,000 gallons 
was met with seven thousand 
gallons to spare, and the con- 
sumption of 6,000 gallons on the 
average Sunday last month was 
900 under the stated goal. 
However, the average use of 
12,000 gallons per Saturday in 
April exceeded the intended limit 
of 10,000 for that day. And on 
Wednesdays, when most stud- 


ents are on campus, the weekday 
limit of 25,000 gallons was ex- 
ceeded several times. 

MPC used less than 450,000 
gallons in April, or well below the 
target limit of 927,000 gallons per 
month. 

Annually, the school projects a 
use of 11,130,000 gallons, equal- 
ing 34.2 acre feet. This represents 
a cutback of 35 per cent from last 
year. 


son’s place when he leaves. He 
said he felt it was necessary 
because they needed someone 
with “‘vast experience.”’ 

‘‘Back in February, I was given 
a letter by PFM to train: as 
manager,’’ said Williams. ‘‘Since 
that time, I’ve been doing on-the- 
job training. 


‘*She’s had what we ‘call a © 


management training: program,”’ 
said Severson. 

‘‘Mike Simpson, who is the 
manager now,’’ said Williams, 


“is leaving as of Friday and I was — 


recommended to take over the job 
for the rest of the semester. He 
called in and wrote it on paper 
and they said they were sending a 
white lady from San Francisco to 
take the job. Why would a 
company train a person as a 
manager and then when a job 
becomes audible, they send in a 
white person that knows nothing 
about this operation? Maybe she 
does where she comes from, but 
this particular ‘ operation, she 
knows nothing about.”’ 

“IT have never received one 
evaluation from Mike Simpson, 
who was her manager,’’ said 
Severson. ‘‘ have never received 
any kind of evaluation or. com- 


ment to know what she’s com- 
pleted on the training program. 
How'can I appoint Clara Williams 
.manager of an operation if we 
‘don’t even know if she can do the 


- books.’’ 


Complaints Issued 


Williams contacted her attor- 
ney Roger Poyner. He was issued 
a formal complaint to the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, under title seven: em- 
ployment discrimination. 

‘‘PFM is evidently structured 
to eliminate any affirmative ac- 
tion program in the hieracrcy of 
the corporation,’’ said Poyner. 
“You have to look to the sub- | 
Stance rather than the form of 
what they say.’’ 

‘There was no explanation 
given,’’ said Williams. ‘‘I guess 
the only explanation they have is 
that she’s white and I’m black. I 
feel this whole thing was just a 
thing to shut us up, to keep us 
quiet until they could get off the 
campus in june. This was just to 
let you know these people meant 
no good from the very beginning. 
It was a trick to keep you quiet. 
until the semester is over.’’ 


COLORADO RAFTING 


Keith Simmons’ Geology 299 class sometimes takes trips 
to the Grand Canyon. See page 3 for the story. 


Black faculty eroup 


urges national boycott 


By Ron Eastwood 

The California Black Faculty 
and Staff Association has initiated 
a boycott against Professional 
Food Service Management’s caf- 
eteria operations in colleges and 
universities across the nation. 

CBFSA called the boycott in 
support of PFM employees at 
Monterey Peninsula College. 

According to Dr. Carlene 
Young, Chairperson of the North- 
ern Regional Council of CBFSA, 
“‘The Black employees have re- 
quested assistance from CBFSA 
in the matter of the PFM at MPC. 
Mel Mason, a member of the 
Northern Regional Council of the 
CBFSA, has been asked to serve 
as Official representative for the 
organization.” 

Mason, who heads the College 
Center in which PFM operations 
are housed, mailed a letter to 
black leaders at approximately 20 
institutions outlining CBFSA’s 


view of the situation with PFM 


and asking that boycotts be 
begun. The letter read in part: 

- “For the past three years, PFM. 
has been guilty of racial discrim-. 
ination and maltreatment of Black 
employees. PFM_ has_ been 
intransigent in its refusal to 
negotiate with these employees 
for adequate wages (one employ- 
ee has worked here for nine years 
at the same $2.25 per hour 
salary), benefits, paid vacation, 
and sick leave. PFM has also 
refused to allow the employees to 
unionize.’ 

‘Rather than upgrade the 
working conditions of these em- 
ployees, PFM has _ terminated 
their contract with this college, 
thus leaving these employees 
without jobs.’”’ 

In an April 19, 1977 letter to 
PFM Vice-president Lawrence 
Pande, Mason informed the 
company of CBFSA’s boycott. He, 


Please turn to page 5 
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Fresh look around 


by Lisa Setzer 


Monterey Peninsula College, 
sometimes lightly known as El 
Estero Tech, is one of the finer 
community colleges in California. 
An attractive campus. an easy- 
going atmosphere and plenty of 
smiling faces make the school one 
to be taken seriously as a step- 
ping stone to a four-year institu- 
tion. 

Coupled with an adequate to 
excellent selection of courses, the 
campus makes the transition to a 
university easier. 

Depending on the field, a 
student can pick a wide variety of 
interesting and _— stimulating 
courses to suit his/her particular 
need. 

As a journalism major, I. can 
receive a. well-balanced diet of 
journalism classes before I trans- 
fer. 

Entering a state university 
directly from high school can be a 
jarring experience and Peninsul- 
ans are lucky to have an institu- 
tion such as MPC available. 


Bargaining 
developement 


An exclusive bargaining agent 
for campus teachers may soon be 
chosen, as the Faculty Associa- 
tion (KFAMPC) has moved to 
contend with the MPC Teacher’s 
Association (MPCTA) in an open 
election to decide which will 
represent the teachers in collect- 
ive bargaining. 


The FAMPC took action after : 


its rival organization, the 
MPCTA, trimmed its bargaining 
unit---the number of campus per- 
sonnel it will represent---in order 
to validate the petition it had 
circulated among the teachers. 

The petition had been chal- 
lenged successfully by the Ad- 
ministration earlier because it did 
not represent the required Sl 
percent of school employees. The 
MPCTA responded by eliminat- 
ing several categories of person- 
nel to represent, including lib- 
rarians and counselors. 

An open letter from Human- 
ities Instructor Rod Holmgren, 
speaking as a member ~ of 
FAMPC, ‘pre-dated the MPCTA 
move and charged the latter 
organization with obstructing 
progress toward a solution to the 
representation problem by sub- 
mitting an unfair practices suit to 
the Educational Employees Rela- 
tions Board (EERB), which has a 
large backlog of such cases. 

According to-Holmgren, the 
main objection to representation 
by MPCTA and its parent organi- 
zations would be ‘‘their continued 
practice of taking positions on 
matters which affect teachers’ 
lives, including dues increases 
and salary freezes, without a vote 
of the teachers.’’ 


Whatever the partisan argu- 
ments, the issue may soon be 
settled now that MPCTA has 
narrowed the personnel base it 
had requested to represent. An 
election is the next step. It may 
come either in June or Sep- 
tember. 


wire er ice 8 


_ing programs. 
from MPC a student who has- 


General requirements can be 
taken care of in a relaxed en- 
vironment before the student has 
to face the-hectic and sometimes 
dehumanizing atmosphere of a 
large university. 

By attending, students can take 
their time in deciding where their 
major interests lie. 

Another added attraction to 
MPC is its good vocational train- 
Upon graduation 


completed a vocational program 
has a good chance of finding 
suitable work. 

MPC also possesses a superior 
faculty. Most-faculty members 
have BA’s, but a large majority 
hold MA’s and some even hold 
PhD’s. 

Besides being a stepping stone 
for transfer students MPC also 
provides excellent educational 
opportunities for older students, 
veterans, handicapped and re- 
turning students. 

MPC truly has something to 
offer anyone of college age. 


Letters 


Wright replies 
To the Editor: | 


Your editorial on theft in the 
Bookstore showed a _ welcome 
interest about a problem that has 
existed since before I became 
manager of the Bookstore. In 
fact, it was my concern about 
inventory loss that prompted our 
instituting the Retail Method of 
Inventory Accounting Procedure. 
This method went into effect last 
fiscal year, ’75-’76, and enabled 
us to know the exact dollar 
amount of inventory lost. Based 
on the losses ($15,000 in text- 
books), I contacted a _ security 
agency and uniformed guards 
were in evidence in the store at 
the beginning of last Fall semes- 
ter. s 

The guards were instructed to 
make sure that no one left the 
store without paying for merch- 
andise in their possession. I 
agree, I do not want the book- 
store to develop a ‘‘totalitarian 
look of foreigh police station’’ 
(because it’s foreign it’s totalli- 
tarian?). We are attempting to 
emphasize the positive - positiv- 
ely with thieves. The Dean of 
Students investigates the parti- 
culars surrounding the crime and 
then makes the decision on what 
action to take, rather than arbit- 
rarily prosecuting every indivi- 
dual without regard to circum- 
stances. 

In closing I would like to clarify 
one additional point. While it is 
true that the Bookstore is not a 
privately owned store, and that it 
is owned by the college, it does 
not use ‘‘public money,”’ as 
stated by you. The bookstore does 
use space and utilities on campus 
without charge, but it does pay its 
own Salaries and other operation- 
al expenses, purchases its own 
merchandise, and turns over its 
small profit to the College Center 


Fund. Dean Wright, Bookstore 
Manager. 
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El Yanai cartoonist Monty Truitt takes a om at campus bocketbre Sante 


Why not make money 
in the cafeteria ? 


By Mike Kemelek 


Now is the time for Student Council President Joe Donahue to 
solve the mess is the campus cafeteria and answer his critics with 
one stroke. The Council has the chance, if it can be persuaded and 
sets up ready for the fall semester, to take direct opera) of the 
school’s food service. 


Remove the: middleman---currently the departing Professional 
Food Management---add a little initiative and work by the Council, 
and the profits could be considerable. Future student governments, 
for the first time with decent funds, would be grateful. — 

Yet, ‘‘between the idea and the reality...falls the shadow,”’ as 
T.S. Eliot said. With much justification, Donahue and the present 
Council have been scored as a ‘“‘do nothing’’ bunch in occasional 
columns contributed to this page. El Yanqui concedes that the 


traditional destiny of student officers at MPC has been to be 


anonymous and short on time to accomplish anything worthwhile, 
given'the one-semester term of office. But it need not be so. 

We recall that former student president Phil Monroe---the stylish 
organ grinder:seen these days at Fisherman’s Wharf directing his 
monkey---used to claim that he worked five hours a day on Council 
matters. His accomplishments, were there any, have faded from 
memory, and Monroe held office only two semesters ago. The 
previous president, Sue Killiam, spent a lot of her time exchanging 
barbs with El Yanqui on this page. 

Donahue has been true to his predecessors’ form. He’s fought 
hard to hold on to his parking space, and will know the thrill of 
victory. The crucial. positions of his Council on marijuana 
reform---and maybe, who knows, bald eagle conservation---are due 
any day. He made a fateful decision to replace the company 
running the school cafeteria, PFM, after they had already quit. It 
looks as if Donahue could teach even Jimmy Carter a few things 
about empty symbols and meaningless decisions. 

He now has the opportunity to make his first real decision, with 


‘ real consequences, on the cafeteria issue. His Council was correct 


in breaking off with PFM, which had a harsh and discriminatory 
record of dealings with its employees. It must be said in favor of 
PEM that it suffered from Council price-controls, and still the food 
and service have been good. But PFM and the Council had an 
arrangement to split the profits, and in casting about for a 
replacement, the Council is prepared to give up all revenue from 
food service. 
contacted, all demand 100 percent of the cafeteria profits. 

. Some deal, we say. Why replace PFM at all? Hasn’t the student 
government heard of help-wanted ads and free enterprise? 
Cafeteria employees can be hired directly, just as any restaurant 
would. The Council can keep books itself, or put an experienced 
food service manager on its payroll. Let PFM be the last of their 
unnecessary kind in the cafeteria. 

The student government has devised only three sources of income 
here: the occasional dance given at the Student Center, the sale of 
student body cards, and the cafeteria. The dances make a little 
money and the cards are a disappointment. The cafeteria has the 
most profit-making potential. Give it away? Say it ain’t so, Joe. 
Think of all those unemployed fry cooks downtown scanning the 
Herald for.a job. Think of what next semester’s student 
government can do with a big budget stuffed from cafeteria profits. 
Mostly, think of improving your image. The new Council in the fal! 
will do the work---while you can take the credit. 


Of the ten companies the student officers have 


- Reporters: 
Eastwood, Luz Rodriguez, Anne 


El Yanqui editorial 


A student on 
the board 


Lately around the high school 
campuses there has been more 
involvement than in the past with 
Boards of Education. 

In January. Governor Brown 
signed a law making it mandatory 
that each school district which has 
a senior high class must have 
representation on the Board, to 
act as non-voting members. 

In both Monterey and Carmel 
Unified school districts there have 
been several seniors participating 
in this opportunity. But what 
about the Monterey Peninsula 
College Board? 

The MPC board members are 
made up of local community 
members who are involved in 
other occupations-none is a tea- 
cher or student. And how well 
informed are they on the pro- 
blems of the college and its 
students? . Their main contacts 


are with administrators and fac- 


ulty members. 

El Yanqui feels that with a 
student board liaison member it 
would serve as both a profession- 
al connection and a symbol of 
interest to the main public the 
college serves-its students. 


El Yanqui 
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_ The Right. 


‘Music critic 


ates not punk rock 


. By Scott Mason 
Bernie Maupin, not to be 
confused with Elton John’s song 


writing partner Bernie Taupin, 


has produced his debut album for 
Mercury Records and it couldn’ t 
have come sooner. 

Before going out on his own, 
Maupin had played with the likes 
of jazz greats Herbie Hancock, 
Miles Davis and Chick Corea. He 
looks like Clifford Ray of the 
Golden State Warriors and plays 
like Ray dunks-with pefection. 

Maupin is a_ multi-talented 
person who proves so by playing 
seven different instruments on 
the album titled Slow Traffic To 
They include the 
saxophone, saxillo, piccolo, flute, 
bass clarinet, alto flute and 
oberheim polyphonic synthesizer. 

He also gets a lot of help from 
friends playing instrumental riffs 
in the background. Pat Gleeson 
handles the. synthesizer while 
Maupin dominates his saxophone 


on the track ‘‘Water Torture.’’ It 


makes for the most soothing and 
best song on the album. 

Other tracks that might even 
get a good rating in the consumer 
report magazine are ‘“You Know 


The Deal’’ and ‘‘Quasar.’’ Both - 
are on the second side of the 


album which only consist of a 
little less than fifteen minutes of 
music. 

Other notables that enrich the 
quality of the album_are Paul 
Jackson (bass), James Levi 
(drums) and Patrice Ruchen who 


makes his presence perfectly 


clear on the tracks listed above by 
handling the clavinet and accous- 
tical licks. If you are one who 
reads album covers, all of these 
men should be familar for the 
work they have done with other 
jazz artist. 

The only thing that I didn’t like 
was that Maupin’s flute playing 
ability was drowned out by the 
other instruments. Instead of 
trying to mix his riff in with the 
others, Maupin should have done 
a golo or imprvisational tune. 


for a living). 


. Jazz is the music of yesterday 
(Louis Armstrong), today (Corea, 
Jean-Luc Ponte et al.) and most 
likely tomorrow with Maupin 
making this only his debut album. 

Streetwalkers-Vicious But Fair 

I won’t come right out and say 
that I didn’t like this album, but 
the highlight of it was when the 
needle skipped through a track 
called ‘‘Bellestar’’ a couple of 
times. 

It’s obvious by looking at the 
gross album cover that this was 
going to be another British punk- 
rocker. The lady on the front is 
made-up, I believe, to look like 
she had just received an overdose 
of the Streetwalkers music. I may 
have looked the same way after 
only playing the album once. 

The six-man band titled their 
third album ‘‘Vicious But Fair.”’ 

A definition for vicious listed in 


the dictionary is: ‘‘failing to meet ° 


a standard or criterion; defect- 
ive.”’ This must be the donota- 
tion Streetwalkers were looking 
for because it decribes_ their 
album perfectly. | 

Lead vocalist Roger Chapman 
sounds something like a mixture 
of Janis Joplin and Tom Jones-- 
yes, it’s that bad. I really do wish 


that he wouldn’t spit into the 


microphone while trying to. sing. 
Save that act for the stage 
show-the kids will love it. 


The hardest, most obnoxious 


rockers on the album are ‘‘Can’t 
Come In’’. and ‘‘Moma Was 
Mad’’ (which she probably was 
after hearing what her son does 
One opens up the 
album and the other begins side 
two. Skip over these two*tracks 
and you get into some really 
strange ballads. If Bob Dylan 
heard them, it would send him to 
his grave. 

Streetwalkers fit right into the 
already congested crowd of punk 
rock bands. Promoter Bill Gra- 
ham should get them together 
with Blondie, Iggy Pop, City Boy 
and Legs Diamond for one big 
Punk Day On The Green at the 


Geology instructor promotes 


Oakland Colesium this summer. 
Just be sure to pass out ear-plugs 
to those who enter before the 
music starts. 

One thing that I should com- 
pliment the disc on is that it is 
well rounded. It should make a 
great frisbee for hot days at the 
beach. 

American’s eet smart. Don’t 
blow your money on British 
exports such as this. Save it for 
such things as baseball, hot dogs, 
apple pie and Chevrolets. 


Set plans for 


charter travel 


If you are one of the adventur- 
ous vagabonds planning to travel 
to Europe this year, it is time to 
start making plans, according to 
MPC’s travel ombudsman Regin- 
ia Dean. 

““Most of the charters that 
leave in June are already booked 
full,’’ Dean said. ‘“‘But there are 
still many openings in July and 
August. However, these are 
filling up quickly.’’ 

The favorite transportation of 
the budget watcher is the air 
charter. The gap between sched- 
uled and charter fares has widen- 
ed to the point that the difference 
in price can be as much as 
one-third to 100 per cent depend- 
ing on the length of your stay. 

Charter flights generally sell 
tickets containing more restric- 
tions than normal scheduled air- 
lines. These regulations involve 
such things as minimum stay 
requirements, advance booking, 
payment deadlines, cancellations 
and soon. The rules are stringent 
and should be fully explained to 
you. 

“It is best to go through a local 
travel agent,’’ said Dennis Gar- 
rison, manager of Monterey Tra- 
vel Agency. ‘‘That way you have 
someone to turn to if something 
goes wrong.”’ 
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WOMEN IN CONFERENCE 
Students gather in Womens Center to discuss problems 
faced by today’s women. 


New programs at center 


The Women’s Center, located 
in the basement of the library, 
has become increasingly active in 
the past year, according to Co- 
ordinator Dr. Sharon Coniglio. 

She mentioned the sponsorship 
of more programs of general 
interest. on campus and_ the 
launching of a new resource pro- 
gram as examples. 

It is open everyday from 9 am 
to 4 pm and Thursday nights from 
6 to 9 pm. 

A variety of weekly lunchtime 
programs is planned for May. 
They include: Marta Bennett, 
attorney, on ‘‘Women and the 
Law’’; Susie Sullens’ poetry 
reading; Kathlene McEntee on 
“U.C.S.C.’s | Women’s _ Pro- 
gram;’’ Michael Cox, ‘‘Montes- 
sori Nursery Schools;’’ Gracie 
Donlin, MPC Nurse, on ‘‘C.P.R. 
or Cardio-Pulmonary Resuscita- 
tion,’’ and a social worker telling 
of the services in the Monterey 
area. 

The Center also is a place 
where the Women’s Studies staff 


Rafting down river to be offered this summer 


By Lisa Setzer 
Geology 299, Geology of the 
Grand Canyon, will be offered 
again this summer and those who 
enroll will have the opportunity to 
spend 10 days in the sun-kissed 


_ Grand Canyon. 


Presented since 1969, the 
course can be taken for three 
units of credit. Led by geology 
instructor Keith Simmons, the 


class will spend August 3-12 in 


combined lecture, laboratory and 
field experiences. 


Along with the scientific part of 


the trip students will be able to 
ride the rapids, hike, swim and 
eat, “The food is absolutely 


’ great!’’ said Simmons. 
g 


‘‘We will have plenty of steak 
and pork chops,”’ he added. 
Marble Canyon 

The trip will start with a flight 

up the Grand Canyon to Marble 

Canyon. Other places that stud- 

ents will visit are Lee’s Ferry, 

Navajo Bridge, Phantom Ranch, 


and Lava Falls; all names having | 
a slightly Indian ring to them’ 


hinting at the culture-of the Grand 
Canyon. 7 
- “Sleeping a mile inside the 


SHOOTING THE RAPIDS 
Students enjoy mid-summer rafting on the Colorado River. 


earth upon the rocks two billion 
years old, watching shooting stars 
in the night and traveling the. 


fastest and navigable waters in 
the world are among the experi- 
ences in store for students enroll- 
ing in Geology 299, Geology of 


the Grand Canyon.’’ So writes © 


Simmons in his brochure on the 
course. 

Two rafts will be chartered and 
students will travel 225 miles 
down the Colorado River. Be- 
sides rafting the group will hike 
up side canyons and hear lectures 
on the geology of the area. 


Wildlife’ is peice nt and stu- 
dents will be exposed to bobcats, 
big horn sheep and wild burros. 
Simmons mentioned that some 
students go on the trip twice. 
“One student even got a per- 
manent job with the river com- 
pany,’’ said Simmons. 
Clear Skies 
Student Leland Sheets had this 
to say about the trip last summer, 
‘““As one lies on his back, gazing 
into the clear skies of the universe 


can meet with their students, and 
serve as a lounge for women 
students students to gather in and 
talk. More ‘‘returnees’’ use the 
Center than 18 and 19-year-olds. 
More career information may 
draw them in, Coniglio feels. 

A resource book is now being 
developed on ‘‘Child Care, 
Health Care, and Legal Informa- 
tion.’”’ Two women are at present 
working on it. This will aid 
students in the Women’s Re-En- 
try Program. 

Recreational information is on 
tap, ranging from the New Mon- 
terey Neighborhood Center to the 
Y.W.C.A. There is also a bulletin 
board. 

The goal of the Women’s 
Center is to provide a place for 
women to gather and share their 
knowledge. Dr. Coniglio says, 
‘‘we invite them to stop by at any 
time.’ | 

Assistants at the Center are 
Charlotte Edwards, Stephanie 
Luxton, Karen Harber and Jo- 
anne Miles, 


Registration 


Registration for the fall sem- 
ester has already begun. 

Appointments shall be made by 
the following alphabetical _ pro- 
cedure; S thru Z Mondays; I thru 
M Tuesdays; A thru C Wednes- 
days; D thru H Thursdays and N 
thru R Fridays. 

The ‘‘walk-in’’ method of reg- 
istering will take place without 
appointment August 15 thru the 
26. Mail registration for evening 
students only will begin July 25 
and close August 12. 


So says the | VA. 


THE DROPOUTS 
eby Howard Post 


Ea a United Feature 
Syndicate Inc 


‘through the slit in the rocks, he, 
of necessity, struggles to find out 
where and how he fits into the 
timeless scheme of the uni- 
verse.”’ 


L JUST RE- 
MEMEERED TO 
! INFORM THE VA 

i OF OUR CHANGE } 

yates \ cr ADDRESS ! 
Costly yee ; 
The only thing that may put off 
some students is the price. This 
year the trip cost $400 compared 
to $350 last year and $275 the 
year before. Simmons says the 
rising cost is due to food, equip. 
ment and inflation in general. 

The latest a student can enroll 
for the course is July 13, the date 
of the first pre-trip lecture. To 
pick up an application, contact 
Keith Simmons at extension 236 
or 254. 


Contact nearest VA office 
(check your phone book]jor 
a local veterans group. 
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Caught in posed motion, Greg Dalit displays serve 


SENSO 


TENNIS 


during team practice. 


When they’re in the swing of things, the Lobos play a 


hard game 


Larry jenkins lines himself up for the pole vault. 


BASEBALL 


POLE VAULT 


Many things come to mind at 
the mention of Spring. 

Spring, a time of year for lots of 
new things and some familiar and 
routine. Spring a refreshing time 
for locals who swarm to beaches 
to catch sun hopeful of high 
waves. Dreading the snake of 
traffic sleazing its way up and 
down Ocean Avenue. Let’s not 
forget the tourist trade. 

Spring cleaning blahs, a con- 
tinuous bore. Spring sales, a 
hectic charade of capitalism to be 


. tolerated both by consumers and 


non-consumers. Spring, students 
dread attending classes, sights, 
set on sandy beaches. Lounging 
between classes against white 
washed walls, they are every- 
where! | | 

Spring, outdoor activities burst 
into full sail- more boats on the 
bay. New foals arrive and 
everyone in Pebble Beach is 
discussing next years Derby pro- ° 
spects. Even the horses are 
taking bets, who’s going to the 
Olympic training camps? 

Spring, more tennis, more golf, 
more softball, more swimming, 
even more frisbee! And spring 
training begins across the country 
for athletes come out of winter’s 
hibernation, fit to be last year’s 
competitors. Some will be this 
year’s spectators, want to make 
any bets? 

Why is it that so many of us are 
taken to sports, that infinite play 
of game? Sports at MPC are a 
continuing tradition, as stable as 
the schools foundations. And 
although the players change year 
to year, the stage, whether tennis 
or golf green remains the same. 


SPORTS FUN 


- Sports editor Scott Mason gears up for fun, fun, fun in 
the spring sports. | 


DIVING 


Fine form and skill are displayed by diving team - 
member. 


~ . 


Barb Dre of the Women’s Tennis team returns a serve 
with a strong backhand. ts | 
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PFM’s stormy history at 
the College Center here 


Continued from page 1 


PFM employees protest that PFM 
has no Affirmative Action Pro- 
gram in that the employees were 
never informed-of new job open- 
ings and were not given an 
opportunity to be interviewed for 
advancement when the position of » 
‘cafeteria manager became open 
in February, 1976. 

Spring, 1976 - Student Govern- 
ment grants 18 price increases to 
PFM. 

October, 1976 - The NAACP is 
recalled to campus because of 
prejudicial policies of PFM. Dr. 
John Rivers, MPC Affirmative 
Action Officer, is also called and 
reports that he is powerless since 
MPC does not employ the food 
service workers; they work for 
PFM. - . | 

December 6, 1976 - ASMPC 
President Sue Killam informs the 
Student Council that PFM is 
becoming more and more ‘‘un- 
satisfactory in its management of 
the MPC -cafeteria.’’ Killam says 
that she was going to suggest that 
PFM be removed, “‘but after 
thinking it over decided that no 
action should be taken at the 
present.’’ 

December 10, 1976 - Mike Simp-. 
son, manager of the MPC cafe- 
teria, addresses Student Council 
concerning problems PFM has 
_had at MPC, especially employ- 
ees. Simpson informs the Council 
that NAACP has begun an inves- 
tigation against the company. 
Several local PFM employees are 
present to answer questions con- 
cerning their treatment by PFM. 

_ Following the discussion, Council 

Member Joseph Donahue states 
that sufficient examples were > 
listed so that the Council can 
teach the conclusion that PFM is 
not the “‘manner of organization 
ASMPC should retain on cam- 
pus.’’ The Council then drafts a 
letter terminating its agreement 


with PFM. 

December 17, 1976 -- The 
Student Council decides to delay 
sending the termination letter to 
PFM until bids are received from 
other food service companies: 

February 4, 1977 - ASMPC 
President Sue Killam informs the 
Council that petitions have been 
made up protesting PFM man- 
agement of, and the quality of 
food served, at the MPC cafe- 
teria. The petitions also ask the 
College District to assume res- 
ponsibility for operating the cafe- 
teria. 

February 10, 1977 - The Stu- 
dent Council moves that the 
School District take over the food 
management and that it retain the 


present employees and provide 


wages and benefits comparable to 
classified employees. 

February 11, 1977 - Charges of 
racial. discrimination and viol- 
ations of the Civil Rights Act are 
among accusations made against 
PFM by several of its employees 
before a meeting that includes 
members of NAACP, MPC ad- 
ministration, Restaurant Em- 
ployees Union and more than 50 
persons in the audience. A solu- 
tion was reached where’ PFM 
would recognize the union and 
begin negotiations. 

February 18, 1977 - ASMPC 
informs Council that it would be 
in the best interests of the 
students at MPC (and the food 
service employees) to remove 
PFM. President Killam informs 
the Council that removal of PFM 
at that time wollld negate cafe- 
teria employees’ dealings be- 
tween PFM and the union thev 
have joined. The Council agrees 
to form a committee to oversee all 


_ actions concerning food service. 


March 2, 1977 - ASMPC Pres- 
ident Joseph Donahue informs 
Council that union representa- 
tives will negotiate with PFM for 


Many innovations. in 
new college catalog 


Compared to last year’s cata- 
log, this year’s is better organized 
and much more explicit in detail. 

You won’t have to wait until the 
end of summer this year to get the 
new 1977-1978 MPC catalog. It’s 
now available at the bookstore or 
the registration desk for only 50 
cents. 

It’s in a different style and 
texture in order to- reduce the 


costs and price, making it more 


available to more people. 

There are also several features 
made in specific sections, revi- 
sions and some new courses 
added. 

The requirements to satisfy the 
Certificates of Achievement and 
Associate Degrees are more fully 
explained, and different ways in 
which they can be met are spelled 
out. The General Education Re- 
quirements are also updated. 

At the beginning of the In- 
structional programs--Certificate, 


Degree and Transfer, there is a 
short explanation of the programs 


and lists the programs offered. 


Transferring 
Don’t get confused if you don’t 
see a listing for the transfer 
program of the college you plan to 
attend after finishing at MPC. 


The programs listed are merely a. 
sample of the many available at 
transfer universities. Those stu- 
dents who wish to find require- 
ments for other institutions are 
urged to confer with counselors 
and the specific universities. 
When selecting classes, be 
aware of the course numbers. 
Only course: numbers in the 
100’s are transferable to the UC 


and State. University systems, 
Courses in the 200 series will 


transfer only to State Univer- 
sities. Courses in the 600 category 
may be transferred only into 
certain colleges. All courses in 
the 500, 800 and 900 series are 
not transferable. 
' There are four new headings 
listed in the Course section: 
Institutes, Machining and Fab- 
rication,which carries a few cour- 
ses from the Manufacturing 
Technology program; Special Ed- 
ucation, the first time it has been 
listed in the catalog and is for the 
physically’ handicapped, and 
Special Topic Courses, offered 
on an experimental basis, num- 
bered 195, 195, or 595. The 195 
and 295 courses are transferable 
but do not satisfy major require- 
ments. All special Topic Courses 
apply toward MPC graduation. 


increased employee salaries and 
improved working conditions. 
ASMPC advisor Robert Griffin 
informs Council that PFM has 
expressed interest in remaining 
on campus but that PFM does not 
want to unionize. 

. Griffin also states that PFM has 
made a counter proposal to the 
food service union, but that PFM 
feels its hands are tied unless 
Council agrees to let PFM raise 
food prices in order to cover the 


cost of increased employee sal-’ 


aries and improved working con- 
ditions. 

Vice Pres. James Price states 
that all negotiations are - and 
should be - between the union 
and PFM,and that the weight of 
the decision should not be placed 
on Council. Price notes that 
Council should not be forced to 
agree to a price increase, thereby 
removing responsibility from the 
PFM. Price reminds the Council 
that at its Feb. 10 meeting; 
Council voted to recommend that 


the cafeteria be taken over by the 


College District. The Council then 
rescinds the motion. 

March 22, 1977 - ASMPC 
President Donahue informs PFM 
that “‘when all negotiations have 
been completed between PFM 
employees at MPC and PFM 
management, and PFM presents 
a written proposal to the ASMPC 
Council, Council will take that 
proposal under advisement at 
that time.”’ 


March .25, 1977 - PFM Vice- 
President William Crane informs 
Donahue that PFM will terminate 
operations at MPC at the end of 
the spring term. 


Urge national 


PFM boycott 


Continued from pagel 
also pointed out that CBFSA feels 
that by PFM’s cancellation of its 
MPC contract, leaving. the em- 
ployees without jobs, it has added 


‘one final insult to a group of 


employees that has suffered al- 
most every kind of mistreatment, 
including racial and sexual dis- 
crimination.’’ He added that the 
CBFSA. feels that PFM has a 
moral obligation to renew its 
contract with MPC and provide its 
employees with adequate wages 
and benefits. Mason also asked 
that the employees be allowed to 
unionize. 

“We mainly want to be sure 
that these people have jobs,’’ he 
said. “‘The main concern is not so 
much with this campus because 
this is where the employees we’re 
concerned about work. What 
we’re concerned about is the 
pressure being applied to other 
PFM operations outside of MPC 
SO we can sta:t getting some 
redress of grievences for -the 
people who work here. We’re not 
really advocating that people 
boycott PFM here at MPC. We’re 


advocating that they boycott PFM 


everywhere else.’’ 

Mason noted that some of 
PFM’s officials feel that a con- 
tract reflecting CBFSA’s requests 
would be too costly for a. PFM 
operation. He added, ‘‘We are 
even more aware, however, that a 
boycott of all PFM operations 
would undoubtedly be far more 
costly in terms of financial loss.’’ 
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UNTITLED 


David Williams to 
open photo show 


phases of photography that I am 
interested in.”’ 

Limited experience as an in- 
structor has not been a hinder- 


He has come a long way in a 
relatively short time to pursue his 
successful photography career. 
But that is ‘not surprising to 
people who know David Williams 
III, who generates a high aura of 
energy on the job at Monterey 


Peninsula College where he was 


hired in 1975. 

Williams is employed as a 
darkroom supervisor in the 
photography lab. He is also a 
part-time instructor on campus, 
teaching Techniques of Visual 
Expression, a class he himself 
created and began teaching this 
spring. 

In 1969, Williams became a- 
ware of his desire to take pic- 
tures. He had just returned from 
Australia, where he lived for a 
year with his family. Up to 
then, his only orientation to 
photography was of his own 
creation while traveling, and tips 
he picked up from friends. 

Home in Salinas, with lots of 
film from his trip, Williams 
decided to pursue a career in 
photography. 

‘Photography was the right 
thing for me,’’ said Williams. 
‘I decided to combine business 
with pleasure as a means to 
support myself.’’ 

Twist of Fate 

After attending Hartnell Col- 
lege, he continued his photo- 
graphy in Los Angeles, at the Art 
Center College of Design, where 
he enrolled in 1971. 

When Williams first started at 
the Art Center, which he: feels 
was a ‘‘twist of fate,’’ he had 
virtually no idea of where his 
photography would direct him. 
“I never had the preparation that 
the students at MPC have now, 
and I- didn’t know enough about 
photography one way or the other 
to know why I was getting into 
152? 

Techniques of Visual Expres- 
sion is the result of his efforts 
both in the photo lab and on his 
own accord. The class is one that 
Williams created, and he finds it 
‘‘a rewarding experience, be- 
cause it is composed of all the 


Photo By David Williams 


iS ex- 
ac- 


ance for Williams who 
tremely confident about 
complishments for the class. 
‘The privilege of creating a 
class and applying my knowledge 
for the students, is a rewarding 
aspect of teaching.’’ Giving the 
class a chance to react to and 
work out problems in the different 
elements of photographics, which 


-according to Williams is, any- 


thing that uses a photographic 
principal in its application for 
expression, is essential to their 
progress in the field. 

What he cites as shortcomings 
in Photography classes at the 
college are, that students re- 
ceived a lot of technical informa- 
tion, but that didn’t keep them 
attuned with the modern world of 
photography. ‘‘As a result you 
have students who have a limited 
amount of technical proficiency, 
and an even more limited amount 
of sophisticated knowledge of 
what’s happening in the world of 
photographics outside the Pen- 
insula.”’ 

Stimulating self-confidence a- 
mong his students is a major 
point that Williams’ has stressed 
from day one. He feels that ‘‘if 
students don’t have the desire to 
show their work, they probably 
won’t have the ambition to do it.’’ 
Lack of self-confidence is a critical 
inhibition in any area of the arts, 
that needs to be strengthened.’’ 
So much does Williams believe 
this that he has arranged a gallery 
showing of the class’s work to be 
displayed in the main gallery of 
the Pacific Grove Art Center. The 
show is set to open May 20. 

“The Peninsula seemed like a 
much better environment for a 
fine art pursuit that Los Angel- 
es,’’ he said. 


Williams Suggests that  al- 


though his work at the lab is 
vocationally important, ans stil] - 
enables him to develop his own 
photography, his true vocational 
pursuit ‘s that of an educator. 


Summer 


ENGLISH 101 Composition 

We will read a variety of essays 
and stories, including Steinbeck’s 
short novel CANNERY ROW, to 
stimulate your interest in writing 
essays. The course aims to 
develop your ability to write clear 
‘dnd successful essays. David 
Gritin home phone: 373-6938. 


GERMAN 110 Beginning German 
[Conversational] 


Speaking is the main orienta- © 


tion of German 110. In this 
intensive 6 week class the in- 
structor will cover 1 semester of 
work. The class is taught in 
German. You will find that 
learning to speak a language can 
be a fun experience. Join us this 
summer and learn to speak 
German. Sigrid Daffner Dunn 


~H-206-evening T & Th 5-7 


FALL COURSES 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUST- 
ICE/WOMEN‘S STUDIES Wo- 
men in the Justice System 

This course is a microcosm of a 
woman’s world: employees, vic- 
tims, offenders. Qualifications 
and hiring practices within the 
system and the need for women in 
political and policy-making pos- 
itions are considered. Rape, 
wife-beating are treated in his- 
torical and contemporary per- 
spective. This is a mini-course in 
administration of Justice, follow- 


ing offenders from arrest through 


corrections with emphasis on the 
special problems of women. H. 
McCaig, 375-6961. 


BUSINESS Consumer Issues & 
Buying Problems 

We will explore such issues as: 
rights, responsibilities, and pro- 
tection of consumers; advertising; 
budgeting; investing; insurance; 
health care; credit use and abuse; 
small claims court; taxes; cloth- 
ing, housing, and transportation 
costs; estate planning; cost of 
dying; ecology; family planning; 
and retirement planning. Rose 
M. Jones MTTH-9-10 a.m. Daily 
12-1 p.m. B-205B 


AMERICAN STUDIES 101 The 
American Character 

What makes Americans tick? 
Why do Europeans identify us so 
easily, even before we speak? 
This course explores the reason 
for our characteristic values, at- 
titudes, goals and behavior pat- 
terns, and tries to see how we got 
that way. The course method is 
discussion and reading. MWF 
9:10 Holmgren Daily 8-9, 12-1, 
H209. 
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MPC Instructors tell 


Important 
Registration Dates 


May 2-20 Fall Registration 


May 16-31 Mail Registration for Summer classes 


May 23-June 3 Registration Sy appointment for Summer 


i classes 


June 6-7-9 Walk-in Registration for Summer classes 


June 13 Summer classes begin 


June 13-15 Late Registration and program changes for 


Summer classes 


July 25-Aug. 12 Fall Registration by appointment for all 


students 


Aug. 15-26 Walk-in Registration for Fall classes 


Sept. 6-10 Evening classes begin 


Sept. 1-16 Late registration and program changes for Fall 


“Ourses 


“ CHEMISTRY The Magic of Ev- 


eryday Chemistry 

Finally a chemistry course es- 
pecially for nonscience majors 
designed to meet the science 
requirement in a nonpressured, 
nonmathematical atmosphere. 
An emphasis is placed on topics 
like food chemistry, the chemistry 
of mental illness, energy alterna- 
tives, nuclear reactors, the chem- 
istry of aging, Freon, Sacchurin, 
photography, etc. Offered at 
night this summer. Mark Bishop 


M, 9-10, W 10-11, TTH 1-2, PS. 


211D 


CHEMISTRY General Chemistry 
for Engineers 

The first half of a year se- 
quence in general chemistry de- 
signed specifically for engineer- 
ing students. The course is 
essentially chemistry 121 with a 
decreased emphasis on laboratory 
technique. Dr. Gordon Williams 
MWE 9-10, TTH 11-12 PS 211C 


CHEMISTRY General Chemistry 

The first course of a two 
semester sequence. Designed for 
students entering science, med- 
icine, and related professions. 
The ‘course covers such topics as 
atomic structure, chemical-bond- 
ing, introduction to bio-organic 
chemistry, gases, liquids, solids, 
and solutions. . Pre-requisites- A 
or B grade in high school chemis- 
try or Chemistry 211 and algebra. 
Dr. Crystal Lin MWF 10-11, 
PS211A 


CHEMISTRY General Chemistry — 


Part I 

A course designed to cover 
_Chemistry 121 over two semes- 
ters rather than one. The same 
material will be covered as in the 
regular {21 but at one-half the 
pace (see Chemistry 121 descrip- 
tion). Students are then able to 
complete their General Chemistry 
requirement in the summer by 
taking Chemistry 122. Mark 
Bishop M,F 9-10, W 10-11, TTH 


ee tke2 PS 2 ELD. 


CHEMISTRY FUNDAMENTAL 
Chemistry 

A chemistry course designed to 
help prepare those students who 


have never taken chemistry or 


who want a review of past 
chemistry courses for Chemistry 
121, General Chemistry. The 
basic principles of chemistry are 
covered with an emphasis placed 
on developing the mathematical 
tools necessary for 121. Mark 
Bishop M,F 9-10, W 10-11, TTH 
1-2, PS 211D. 


DATA PROCESSING _Introduc- 
tion to Computer Science and 
Data Processing 

In this class you will: learn how 
man controls and communicates 
with computers and survey the 
use of computers in various 
fields. This is not a course in 
computer programming. How- 


ever; it is important to under- 


stand how computers are pro- 
grammed. You will have a few 
conversations with the MPC com- 
puter. Banathy/Reich 9-10 Daily 
B104. 


DRAMA Drama Appreciation 

A general approach to theater, 
the student will be given a brief 
introduction to dramatic history 


‘and will view, listen to, or read 


Fiddler On The Roof, Equus, 
Mark Twain Tonight, Cyrano De 
Bergerac, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Hedda Gabler, dance 
films and other theatrical works. 
Fred Weiss T-TH, Drama Dept. 


° 


DRAMA Film Appreciation 
Learn a little film history and 
see fifteen of your own private 
screenings next-semester. Some 
of the films that will be screened 
are: ‘*Psycho’’, ‘“‘North By 
Northwest’’, ‘‘Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid’’, “‘The Mal- 


_ tese Falcon’’ and ‘‘The Hustler’’. 


The class meets on Wednesday 
from 3-6 in LF 103 Peter DeBono 
12 noon Daily in the theatre. 
ENGLISH English Composition 
The course that every student 
needs in order to write in college - 
and afterward. Themes approx- 
imately every two weeks, with 
additional writing assignments on 
essays, stories, poems and 


‘drama. Dr. Idelle Sullens MWE 9 


am, TTh 10 am B3. 


ENGLISH Introduction to Litera- 
ture 

Contemporary short story, no- 
vel and poetry, Renaissance and 
modern drama. Papers on each 
genre. For students who have 
completed English 101 and want 
more opportunities to read litera- 
ture with understanding and en- 
joyment. Dr. Idelle Sullens MWF 
9 am, TTh 10 am 


ENGLISH Introduction to the 
Short Story 

We'll be reading short stories 
in the modern tradition. If you 


like fiction, if you like to read, if 
you like to talk about what you 
read, this course should fulfill 
your desires. 


Edith Johnsen 


out their courses 


ENGLISH The Bible as Literature 

If you’ve always wanted to read 
the Bible but have never got past 
the ‘‘begats,’’ here’s your 
chance. Selected readings from 
the King James translation--from 
Genesis to Revelations--cover the 
entire scope of “‘the greatest book 
ever written,’’ including the his- 
tory, folklore, poetry, drama, 
prophecy, biography, and letters. 
Jim Hinton MWF 10-11 & 2-3; 
TTh 11-1 


ENGLISH English Communica- 
tion 

“We are all stutterers in mak- 
ing love to the truth.’’ In this 
class I ask you to try for truth, to 
write in you own voice on subjects 
you care about. You are-encour- 
aged to experiment, take risks, 
make all the mistakes you want, 
without penalty for trying some- 
thing out. Linley Jensen 11-12 
Daily H-1 


ENGLISH Reading and Study 
Techniques ' 

Are your study skills rusty? Is it 
hard to read and understand your 
textbooks? Do you complain 
about lack of time? Do you have 
trouble concentrating and rem- 
embering? Do you want/need to 
learn to take better notes and 
write better tests? Enroll in 


‘English 206.. Marguerite Moore 


See office window L-1 


ENGLISH College Reading For. 


Speed and Comprehension 

For the competent reader who 
wants to read more efficiently. 
Learn: to: 1) Become a more 
flexible reader; 2) Increase speed; 
3) Understand clearly and accur- 
ately what you read; 4) Remem- 
ber more of what you read; 5) Set 
purpose and be a selective read- 
er. Marguerite Moore See office 
window L-1 


> 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


- ENGLISH Skills for Saceens in 


Learning [formerly Eng. 275.03]: 
This course is designed for the 
student who wants to be a better 
student. Work is offered on 
topics which can be applied to all 
college courses and for a variety 
of ability levels.. How to take 
notes in class--effectively take 
tests--write term papers--improve 
reading ~comprehension--speed 
read--write well and with ease. 
Individualize in topics. Flexible 
scheduling. Through the Learn- 
ing Center. Eleanor Szaszy M-Th 
1:10-2:00 L-1 (Libr. Bldg.) 


ETHNIC STUDIES Current Afri- 
can Political Problems 

‘Idi; Amin, Ian Smith, Joseph 
Mobuta and Jimmy Carter: What 
do they have in common? Join us 
and tind out! -We will cover 
neo-colonialism, -Socialism, Rac- 
ism, Poverty, Population, Con- 
servation, Violence and similar 
topics. The course will feature 
discussion, slides, class partici- 
pation and current affairs. C. 
Pohlhchammer 11-12, M-Th, SS 
106A. 


HISTORY Mexican History 

The time has come, the feath- 
ered serpent said - To speak of 
many things - Of flower and 
sacrifices - Of Spanish cross and 
kings - And why the US wants no- 
Wet backs and inflation - Flies 
high on wings - The time has 
come to see - Whether Mexico 
can yet survive, - Curtail surplus 
numbers, Sell oil and thrive! 
Arellano, Anita 


“ 


HISTORY Women in American 
History 

Where have we gotten our 
ideas about men and women? 
What was life like for the Ameri- 
can Indian woman? The colonial 
woman? The Black woman? The 
frontier woman? The factory 
worker? How has life changed for 
women in the 20th Century? 
Discover the role that women 


have played in history. Kathleen | 


C. Miller Women’s Center 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Design-Color 

Select and coordinate actual _ 
materials to enhance your own 
personal environment. (1 unit) 
9/6-10/11 Don Maxey (Home 
economics) 


Interior 


Interior 

Design-Business Management 
Learn the essentials of business 

procedures, contracts and busi- 


ness forms and how a designer © 


charges for both residential and 
contract work. Michele Pheasant 
Home Ec 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Design-Lighting 
Learning basic types of artifi- 
cial light and how to control and 
modulate them. Don Maxey 
Home Ec | 


Interior 


‘ pace. 
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HOME ECONOMICS American 
Furniture and Interiors 

Four. centuries of American 
furnishings--a rich heritage. 
Explore them, enjoy them, and 
perhaps live with them or reinter- 
pret them in your home today. 
Patricia Trahan Home Ec 


HUMANITIES Images a Women 
in Culture 

An exploration of images of 
women in art, poetry, fiction, 
music, and drama in major cul- 
tures from the earliest societies to 
this century. Objective exams 
and reports on reading chosen by 
the student. Open to all students. 
Dr. Idelle Sullens MWF 9. am, 
TTh 10am | 


MACHINING/FABRICATION 
Fabrication Arts 


This is the popular old Manu- 


facturing Technology 200 class 
with a new number apd name. 

Learn the basics of how to use 
power machine tools, to oxy-ace- 
tylene weld, to do laboratory 
glass blowing and lost wax and 
sand casting. You will make 
jewelry, wrought iron items and 


other projects. John Tolson Noon 


E111 (next to electronics) 


MUSIC Musicianship 

Have you ever felt that burning 
desire to know what a tetrachord 
is? Or perhaps you’ve always 
wanted to write an appogiatura 
with a sharp bottom and a flatted 
top. This class teaches every- 
thing from drawing notes to 
stacking chords. The teacher is a 
good one, and funny besides. Dr. 
Harvey Marshall M-4 MWF-1112 


 T Th 9-10 


MUSIC Chorus 
_ An hour of singing every day, 
helps keep the music blues away. 


Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass, can: 


you sing one? Then change your 
Come join us in joyous 
musical fun, every day from noon 
to one. lhere’s nothing that can 
bore us when we attend Doc’s 
chorus. Dr. Harvey Marshall M-4 
MWE 11-12 T Th 9-10 


MUSIC Voice Culture 

Has your range in ‘‘Home on 
the Range’’ shrunk to a sandbox? 
Does singing rock bring a shock to 
your ears? Your voice ain’t got no 
class?! Give it some real culture 
with Doc Marshall’s Voice Cul- 
ture. Through the study of 


classical greats for voice, you'll 


sing and rejoice! Dr. Harvey 
Marshall M-4 MWF 11-12 T Th 
9-10 


MUSIC Advanced Class Piano 

This class is quite likely the 
best piano course a serious semi- 
advanced or advanced pianist 
could possibly take at MPC. The 
teacher offers piano instruction of 
the highest quality. She is a 
fastidious teacher of piano tech- 
nique and musical interpretation 
and dedicated to making better 
musicians out of all her students. 
Mrs. Camille Oaeta 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Life Career Planning 

This course is specifically de- 
signed for women interested in 
exploring self and careers. The 
main topics covered are: values 
clarification, decision making, in- 
terest inventories, career inform- 
ation, resume writing, interview 
techniques, effective job hunting 


and formulating of short and long 


term goals. Active | student 
participation is required. Anita 
A. McDonald Counseling- Stu- 
dent Services Building 


PHOTOGRAPHY Introduction to 
Film/TV Production 
Introduction to the techniques, 
equipment, and processes  in- 
volved in the making of a motion 
picture or video tape production. 
This course will present a basic 
background in the creative and 
technical processes of movies and 
television, and students will learn 
the proper -handling and opera- 
tion of simple film and video 
equipment. Sam Harrison E-3 By 
arrangement Tues. Wed. 


1 


Photo by Bill Gill 
PHOTOGRAPHY Film  Produc- 
tion I 

Basic film and video tape 
production, assignments include 
scripting, cinematography, and 
editing of silent footage. Empha- 


sis is on the motion picture as a. 


vehicle of personal expression. 
The intent is for the students to 


~ achieve mastery over the tools so 


they may concentrate on the 
visual content of their concepts. 
Sam Harrison 


PHOTOGRAPHY Film  Produc- 
tion Il 

Empasis on the more advanced 
techniques of film and video tape 
production: direction, interior 
cinematography, single and dou- 
ble system sound, special effects, 
sound and picture editing post- 
production services. This course 
is intended for the student who 


has demonstrated the technical 


competence to produce a film or 
video project linking image and 
sound. Sam Harrison 


PHOTOGRAPHY History of the 
Movies - The Development of 
Techniques 

A study of the development of 
film techniques and the cinematic 
concepts of time, space, motion,- 
and sound; and of the filmakers 
who have creatively applied these 
techniques and concepts to make 


‘the movies a distinct form of 
artistry and communication. 2: 


1/2 hours lecture/discussion, 1 
1/2 hours film screening lab. 
Chase Weaver Community Ed- 
ucation Office 


PSYCHOLOGY/SOCIOLOGY 
Understanding Teenagers 

Do you have a teenager in your 
house? Are you aware he or she 
is a beautifull, sensitive idealistic 
person who is growing into the 
man or woman we are going to 
depend on to run our country? 
We will learn about living and 


growing with these young people. 


Peggy Young No office-Home tel. 
624-8620 


SOCIOLOGY/PHYSICAL = Edu- 
cation Sociology of Sport, Recre- 
ation & Leisure 

A modern comprehensive ana- 
lysis of sport in modern society 
including: professionalism, rac- 
ism, sexism, aggression, econo- 
mics, spectatorship, play, poli- 


‘tics, and value conflicts. Analysis 


and discussion of films. articles 
and guest lectures relative to the 


sport phenomenon from both a 
local and international perspec- 


tive. Jeanne Hultzen 


SPANISH Vocational Spanish 

There are numerous Spanish- 
English equal or similar vocabu- 
lary words, and one can readily 
recognize them by sight; how- 
ever, the usage of these words in 
oral communication is deceptive 
unless one has familiarity with 
the Spanish sound system. The 
instruction of this course _ will 
stress the development of oral 
skills. Emilio H. Esquibel 10-11 
M-Th H103 


SPECIAL ED Speech Develop- 
ment 

Do you want Speech therapy? 
What is speech therapy? It is 
specialized instruction to ease 
speaking problems. Areas: Voice 
problems (high pitch, hoarse- 
ness(, stuttering, lisps, help with 
reading lips, and language ther- 
apy for persons who have had a 
stroke or accident. See the 
intructor if you think you need the 
course. Marcia Norris 8-9 daily, 
CSC-2 


SPECIAL ED Modified Typing 
Do you need to learn to type 
with one hand? Is it impossible 
for you to go up stairs to attend 
regular typing classes? If so, 
consider taking this class. Course 
objectives are individualized. 
Marcia Norris 8-9 daily; CSC-2 


COOPERATIVE 
[work experience] 


EDUCATION 


Work experience is available in . 


all majors offered at MPC. You 
need a job, objectives to complete 
during the semester on that job, a 
local supervisor, and to attend a 1 
hour class once each week. You 
will receive up to 4 units depend- 
ing on the number of hours you 
work each week; some units are 
transferrable but all units count 
toward graduation from MPC. 

Check with David Spence at 
CSDC-2 (bldg 10 on the campus 
map). 
CSC-2 


VETERANS CENTER 

The Veterans Center is a 
comprehensive education, coun- 
seling and service center for 
veterans and their families. Full 
veteran benefits, in addition to 
the current 45 months of benefits 
are available to all students. A 
new Veterans Upward Bound 
program will begin Sept. 12, 
1977. Registration is now taking 
place at 1760 Fremont Blvd, 
Seaside. 


David Spence 8-5 M-F 
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~ Lobos and Panthers Track team takes second © 


Mii cott Masonuuu 


In today’s society, congested with American-made automobiles 


like the Mustang, Cougar, Impala and Bobcat, it’s good to know. 


that there are two animals that are able to run without smog devices 


. or internal combustion engines; The entrepeneurs of Detroit still 


haven’t manufactured a gas- guzzling machine called a Lobo or 
Panther. 

These two animals are still as free and wild as the day they were 
born in Africa, South America and the Monterey. County. 

The difference of locations where the animals meet may result in 
the outcome of their battle. Should a lobo enter the territory of a 
panther say in the forest of Uganda-where Idi Amin would no doubt 
referee the event-it would stand about as good a chance of getting 
out alive as Sylvester Stallone (Rocky) in the boxing ring with 
Muhammad Ali. 

But the Lobos and Panthers most of us are familiar with meet in 
the sometimes civilized communities of Monterey and Salinas. They 

_are let out of their cages annually between the months of September 
through May. Their correct titles are the MPC Lobos and the 
Hartnell Panthers. 

Instead of coming to battle with bare teeth and sharp claws, here 
they meet with balls, bats, rackets and clubs. ~ Their “‘war’’ is 
staged before a live audience on marked off fields, courts, gyms and 
diamonds. 

The participants in the warfare, that the. civilized world call 
sporting events, have been tamed by their trainers (coaches). Some 
are even housebroken. They are formally known as athletes though 
they’ve been called everything from jocks to meatheads. 

This year it has been the Lobos who have eaten the red meat of 
victory while the-Panthers chewed on the carcass. 

In the big three sports, baseball, basketball and football, the 


‘ Lobos have beaten Hartnell’s Panthers four out of their six 


meetings. MPC upset them in football, won both basketbali 
endeavors and took one out of three baseball.contest. 
| Just A Game | 

Whoever it was that said all sporting events are ‘‘just a game’ 
never saw a Lobo-Panther meeting. It’s like saying what happened 
at Pearl Harbor in 1941 was just another battle. 

When the Lobos went to Hartnell to play football last November, 
pandemonium broke loose on the field. Fights broke out 
everywhere but in the Bingmobile. The referees may be the ones at 
fault for not-stopping play when it go rough. 

‘It’s not that they made bad calls,’’ said Athletic Director and 
Baseball Coach Larry Cummins who was watching from the stands, 
‘‘because they didn’t call anything at all.’’ 

So, as had to be expected, fights broke out. In the days following 
the game, the Lobo football players seemed to be pleased with the 
outcome of the game and the fights. MPC must have.won both. 

All-conference guard Pete Smith failed to make any new friends 
in Salinas when the Lobo cage team visited Hartnell. He had a 
slight misunderstanding with a Hartnell player and had to be 
restrained by his teammates. MPC won by one point in an overtime 
thriller. 

When the Panthers came a-knocking at MPC’s door for their 
second meeting in February, little did they know the Lobos were 
operating a slaughterhouse inside. The reception party of Smith, 
Ted Borum and all wrecked Hartnell’s evening by beating.them for 
MPC’s fifth consecutive time in basketball. : 

The Lobos ‘‘choked’’ on big leads in late innings or they would 
have beaten Hartnell all three times they played in baseball. In- 
stead, they only won the one game played at home. 

Try to tell pitching ace Bruce Willis that playing Hartnell should 
be handled as just another game and you may receive a fast ball 
between the teeth. 

He pitched with such intensity and concentration each time he 
faced the Panthers, that Led Zepplin could have probably been 
performing in centerfield and he wouldn’t have noticed. In the two 
losses, Willis pitched superbly for four innings then ran out of gas in 
the late going. Nobody else could stop Hartnell either. 

Coaches Love The Rivalry 

Larry Cummins is perhaps the most successful coach to face the 
Panthers in recent years. In his final season as basketball coach last 
year, the maroon and white beat the red and gold three straight 
times including once in the play-offs. How does he react to the 
Lobo-Panther shootout? 

‘“You never have to tell the players when the Hartnell game is,’’ 
he said. ‘‘They are hungry to see when it is as soon as 1 pass out the 
schedule. This is the greatest rivalry in the world.”’ 

He might get an argument from four peninsula high school 
coaches on that. The Monterey-Seaside, Pacific Grove-Carmel 
rivalries have quite a history which in the latter, includes the honors 
of having a bronzed shoe, rumored to be King Kong’s baby bootie, 
displayed in the winning school library or office. 

‘‘Because of the natural rivalry, the previous records of each team 
means nothing when MPC and Hartnell meet,’’ said football coach 
Luke Phillips before their donniebrook last winter. Obviously he 
was right since the low-ranked Lobos beat the Panthers. 

Basketball coach Sal Cardinale may still be considered wet behind 
the ears because this was his first year of leading a team to battle 
against the Panthers. But nine years ago he played for the Lobos. 

‘‘As a player, I looked forward to this game because of the pride 
involved,’’ recalled Cardinale. ‘‘It didn’t matter if we were both in 


. first or last. There was. always a great deal of enthusiasm when 


playing our nearest rivals.’ 

He added, ‘‘It’s great to have a game that the faculty dad 
students as well as the players can get up for.’ 

That about says it all. 


~ 9:18.4. 


By Danny Edwards 


Despite some bad breaks, the 
Lobo track team finished second 
to Skyline College in the Coast 
Conference Championships at 
San Bruno last Saturday. | 

Skyline finished with 199 
points, MPC added 158, Hartnell 
was third with 108, Cabrillo had 
52, and Menlo with 18. - 

The meet-was run on a 10-8-6- 
4-2-1 basis (ten points for first 
place, eight for second, etc.). 

‘‘We lost about. 16 points when 
both our 440 and mile relay teams 
were disqualified,’’ said Coach 
Dave Stern. ‘Also, -Charles 
Thomas, our high hurdler, was 
injured in practice early in the 
week and was unable to finish his 
race.” 

Thomas set a new school record 
earlier this season and his loss 
was felt heavily as Skyline took 
first and second in the 110-meter 


‘high hurdles. 


Outstanding MPC performan- 
ces were turned in by Andy 
Jones, Steve Watkins and Dave 
Viars. 

Jones set a new school and 
conference record in the 1500- 
meter run. He won the event in 
b ois Bae 

Watkins’ second place time of 


finished in a tie for first place in 
the 5000-meter run at 15:28.6. 

Viars’ javelin mark of 180 feet 9 
inches was good for the first place 
and a school record. He also 
placed fourth in the 400 Interme- 
diate Hurdles in 56.4. | 

Lobo Winners . 

Other winners for MPC includ- 
ed Mike Selbicky in the shot put, 
50 feet 5 inches; Ron Johnson in 
the long and triple jump, 22 feet 4 
1/2 inches and 46 feet 3/4 inches, 
respectively; and Tanzin Vaugh- 
nes in the high jump, 6 feet 6 
inches. MPC trackmen who 
placed are (all events in meters): 

Steeplechase - Tim Monor, 
4Sh, &:42.2 

15500 - Paul Hamilton, 6th, 
4:09.4. 

110 HH - Jay Castellano, 4th, 
15.5. 

400 - Mike Breaux, 3rd, 50.1; 
Angel Martinex, Sth, 51.3; Gene 
Bradford, 6th, 52.3 

100 - Percy Davis, 4th, 11.3. 

800 - Paul Zager, 4th, 2z;01.6; 
Dan Edwards, 5th, 2:02.7. 

400 IH - Jay Castellano, 6th, 


— -38.4. 


200 - Percy Davis, 4th, 23.2. 

5000 - Tim Monor, 6th, 16:14.4 

High Jump - Kirk Collins, 2nd, 
6 feet 6 inches . 

Pole Vault - Ken Ellison, 2nd, 


12 feet 6 inches; Larry Jenkins, © 


3rd 10 feet. 

Shot Put - Guy Gida, 2nd, 49 
feet 8 1/2 inches. | 

Discus - Guy Gida, 2nd, 148 
feet 5 inches. 

Triple Jump - Tony Moises, 
4th, 42 feet 1/4 inch. 

Excellent Performance 

It was an excellent performance 

for a team that three months ago 
‘lost a dual meet 112-28 to 
mediocre College of the Desert. 

‘“‘The improvement. over last 
season was tremendous. We 
could have won,’’ said Stern, 
reflecting on the disqualified 
relay teams. 

The 440 relay team had the 
baton knocked away unintention- 
ally by an opponent as the teams 
were making their final passes. 
The mile relay team was disqual- 
ified for running out of their 


Watkins and Jones © 


sure this year,”’ 


handoff zone. 

‘It’s just one of those things,” 
he added. 

The top two finishers in each 
event go on to compete today im 


the Small College State Meet in 
Porterville. MPC will also enter 
all its qualified trackmen in the 
‘West Coast Relays tomorrow in 
Fresno. 


RON JOHNSON AND BEN GARNER 


Steve Dill hopes to be 
the next Bruin punter 


By Scott Mason 

Like father like son; The old 
proverb isn’t so in Lobo third 
baseman Steve Dill’s family. 

Although his father, Morris 
Dill, is the tennis coach at Pacific 
Grove High, Steve chose to play 
baseball, football and basketball 
at the prep school. 

‘‘T really like to play tennis,’’ 
said Dill, ““But my dad burnt me 
out of the competitive urge to 
play.’’ 

Larry Cummins, coach of the 
Lobo baseball squad, is obviously 
happy Steve didn’t choose the 
court game since it is played 
during the same season as base- 
ball. 

**Steve has stabilized our in- 
field,’ said Cummins. ‘“He 
makes some errors but he also 
gets to a lot of ground balls 
nobody else would.’’ 

Steve noted that his fielding is. 
what he has improved upon this 
year. 

‘‘T was bad last year,’’ remem- 
bered Dill. ‘‘I had something to 
prove to myself and Coach Cum- 
mins this season. I was determ- 
ined to do a better job.”’ 

If Dill’s bat could talk, it would 
probably be screaming out some 
kind of obsenities for being hit as 
often as it has this year. His 
average has been over the .300 
clip for most of the campaign and 
he currently has 12 RBI’s. 

*“*Steve’s hitting under pres- 
exclaimed Cum- 
mins. ‘‘He’s our best clutch 
hitter, leading the team in game 
winning hits.’’ 

Little Mistakes 

Steve said the Lobos have had 
such a_ disappointing season, 
(8-9), because, “‘we just weren’t 


intense enough..”’ 


‘‘We made too may little 
mistakes,’’ he added. ‘‘The team 
couldn’t seem to put anything 
together except in the one game 
with Gavilan (which MPC won 
20-3). 


At press time, their chances of © 


making the Shaughnessey play- 
offs look about as good as Farah 
Fawcett’s chance of growing a 
moustache. They have to win 
their final game this afternoon at 
Cabrillo and hope Skyline College 
loses its final contest. Then each 
school would have a record of 9-9 
and a vote would be taken by the. 
league’s coaches to decide who 
would represent fourth place in 
the conference. 

“Tf all of the freshmen return 


football seasons here. 


STEVE DILL 
who played on this year’s team, 
the Lobos will be strong next 
year,’’ said Dill, a sophomore, 
looking back on the performance 
of his counterparts. 

Bruin Bound 

Steve hopes to go on playing 
baseball and football at UCLA 
next year. 

‘I'd really like to keep on 
punting,’ Dill said relating to 
what he excelled at for two 
“IT love to 
watch the game played from the 
sidelines as well as getting in on a 
couple of knocks.”’ 

Dill admitted that his possibil- 
ities of immediately playing third 
base for UCLA’s baseball team is 
slim. Ray Townsend, a junior 
guard on this year’s Bruin 
basketball team, also performs at 


the left corner of the infield- 


during the Uclan baseball season. 

‘I understand that he’s one 
hell of a hitter,’’ said Dill. ‘“‘It’ll 
be tough to break into that lineup 
as long as Townsend’s there.”’ 

School Comes First 

No lineup will be broken into 
until Dill’s school hours are set. 

‘‘Of course,’’ he emphasized, 
‘‘my education comes first. The 
athletics will have to work around 
it before I’ll play anything.’’ 

As it has for the high honor 
student who has also been an 
all-conference duo-sportsman at 
MPC for the past two years. 


vi 


